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This is a good world.... It is full of tangle, of 
ups and downs. There is always enough to bite on, 
to.sharpen wits on, to test our courage and manhood. 
It is indeed a world built for heroism, but also for 
beauty, tenderness and mercy. General Smuts. 

* * * % 
The Congo and the Continent. 

It needs little more than a glance at the map of Africa 
to realise that the vast area of the Congo is destined to 
play a major part in the development of the’continent as a 
whole. Hitherto, during what may be termed its infancy 
as a state, it has meant relatively little to the rest of Africa: 
its life has been linked with Belgium and the countries 
that have bought its minerals and ivory and hides, rather 
than with its immediate geographical neighbours. But 
_ the infant is growing up and, under the tutelage of its 
shrewd European guardian, is becoming more aware of its 
key position in relation to the continent. Consequently 
great significance attaches to many of the points in the 
ten-year programme recently submitted to the Cabinet by 
the Belgian Minister for Colonies, and more particularly 
to the important developments projected in rail and road 
construction. Some of these, for instance, will contribute 
to the establishment of two great arteries linking the 
Atlantic with the Indian Ocean; another, a railway between 
Kamina and ‘Kabalo, will link Katanga in the south with 
the transport systems of the great lakes. Thus as its 
internal arteries are developed its connections with its 
neighbours will be multiplied. It is worth our while to 
ponder what it will mean that this great central area of our 
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continent, not much smaller than Europe, with prodigious 
mineral and other resources, a population of fifteen 
millions emerging rapidly and on the whole contentedly 
towards civilisation, with no economic colour bar, already 
spending well over twenty millions annually on productive 
machinery and vehicles and exporting to the value of sixty 
millions, is beginning consciously to play the part in Africa 
to which its size, its wealth, and its strategic position 
inevitably summon it. This will assuredly be a star part. 
* co * * 
Northern Rhodesia : ‘‘ A most interesting period.”’ 

The Secretary for Native Affairs had a most interesting 
and encouraging story to tell when he presented his report 
to the Legislative Council of Northern Rhodesia recently. 
The paragraphs dealing with the development of African 
local government were particularly significant. On the 
one hand he noted that there is now discernible in the 
Territory a very definite and vocal African opinion, 
expressing intelligibly the views of a growing class of 
politically-minded Africans, and on the other he could 
assert in regard to the two Africans:who have been elected 
to the Legislative Council that ‘‘ their quiet, moderate 
attitude has won respect.”” Tribal councils composed of 
chiefs with their traditional councillors and also the more 
progressive and efficient members of the tribe, have been 
established in most areas and are getting well into their 
stride. Some districts have not got quite so far yet, 
owing to difficulties experienced in welding a number of 
smaller local bodies into strong central councils, but the 
matter is not being unduly hurried and the wider vision 
is steadily prevailing to absorb petty local ideas and loyal- 
ties. 

As regards living conditions it has been a year of steady 
improvement, with a continuous demand for all kinds of 
foodstuffs, so that, with work available everywhere, earn- 
ings have been good, trading facilities have grown and 
consequently circumstances have conspired to bring about 
remarkable development in the co-operative movement. 
The whole picture of advance, political and economic, 
clearly justifies the Secretary’s opinion that ‘‘ the next few 
years will be a most interesting period.’ 

* % 2 %* 
A Secular Journal pays Tribute to Missionaries. 

The African Market would no doubt be classed as an 
entirely secular periodical, but it is clearly a paper with a 
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wider and more imaginative outlook than is suggested by 
its title. For it has applied itself to a comprehensive 
review of government and missionary activity in the fields 
of African education and health service. 
spirit behind this appears to have been Sir Alfred Beit, 
and his articles setting out the facts elicited (which have 
been reproduced also in the most recent issue of Race 
Relations), contain some striking tributes to the part 
played by missionaries, as the picture of it emerged from 
the facts assembled in the enquiry. Some of the para- 


graphs from this valuable study will, we believe, be of- 


special interest to our readers. 
: * * * 


Services in Education. 


' Sir Alfred recalls his school days and the visits of mis-’. 
“At that age’ he goes on, 
““we did not take them very seriously and wondered why: 


sionaries on deputation work. 


they wasted their time in such tedious climates among 
such uncivilised peoples; and when we grew older we 
began to believe the propaganda that these aboriginees 
would be much better left alone, that their picturesque 
costumes and habits were being abandoned as the result of 
missionary effort, and that contact with the European and 
with education was only teaching them to thieve, to lie 
and to deceive. Unfortunately there are some half- 
truths in these statements, but once one studies the work 
of missions at first hand, one learns how generally wrong 
were these early impressions. : 

‘““ The plain fact is that few bodies engaged in humani- 
tarian endeavour have achieved such enlightening results 
at so small an expense. Devoted men and women, 
teachers and doctors, have spread understanding and 
charity where formerly diabolical practices and intolerance 
reigned supreme. And they have relieved governments 
of a duty which was plainly theirs, but which they then 
failed to accept. That they do more readily accept that 
duty to-day is clear fromthe grants-in-aid which they make 
to missionary activities, both medical and educational. 
But these subsidies can never repay the magnificent initial 
effort of the missions in first carrying knowledge to 
backward and superstitious peoples and in first establish- 
ing what is everywhere else regarded as an obligation of 
government—schools and hospitals for the poor.”’ 

* * * * 
Health Services. 

To express what the study of Health Services for 
Africans revealed, various paragraphs are quoted from'the 
memorandum accompanying the answers received from 
the South African Ministry of Health in response to the 
paper’s questionnaire. Here are two of them :— 

‘With one notable exception (McCord Hospital in 
Durban), the pioneer mission hospitals were all establish- 
ed in rural areas as an integral part of the religious and 
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educational approach to the uplift of the Natives. They 
have played an important part, out of all proportion to the 
mere size, in gaining the confidence of the Natives in 
western medicine and in pioneering the training of Native 
nurses. This achievement was possible because of the 


sympathetic and devoted service of missionary doctors 
and nurses from. overseas, and, gua nursing training, be-. 


cause of the basic educational work of missions which 
ensured (as it does to-day for government as well as mission 
aia a supply of probationer nurses. 

“To this day:the mission hospitals still fulfil the func-- 
tions of general and infectious diseases hospitals in the: 
vast areas where the State has as yet provided no. hospitals. 
In the earlier phases the missions themselves: were the — 
major contributors to both capital and maintenance costs, me 
the; Natives also contributing moderate fees. ‘The State 
and the Chamber of Mines (mainly through the Deferred. 
Pay,. Interest Fund, which, be it noted, is derived from 
Native wages), have of recent years made increasing con-) 
tributions. To-day the State (Provinces and Health 
Department) probably contributes some fifty per cent. of 
the maintenance cost of mission hospitals generally. 
However, this would not be the case were the costs not 
very low ; and the low cost is achieved by the low salaries 
accepted by medical missionaries and by their economical 
and efficient management : there is far less waste on non- 
essentials than in many public hospitals.” 

eS, Ste * * * 
Hospitalisation. 

The article on Health Services includes an interesting 
table regarding the number of hospital beds and of clinics 
or dispensaries available for Natives in eleven African 
territories connected with the British Commonwealth, 


No. of No. of No. of 

County Hospital Beds Clinicsor African Africans 

- Total Dispensaries Population per bed 

Union of S.A, 32,456 100 (Estim) 7,800,000 240 

S-W. Africa 845 26 270,000 320 

Bechuanaland - 342 9 266,000 780. 

Swaziland OS ed YF 180,000 920 

Basutoland 403 14 (Disp.) 555,000 1,380 

S. Rhodesia . ». 1,737 81 1,750,000 . 1,000 

N. Rhodesia 2,249 164 * 1,544,000 685. 

Nyasaland. = 2,003 96 (Disp.) 2,255,000 1,100: 

: 65 (Clinics) . 

Kenya 5,165 = 224 4,000,000 775 

Tanganyika 5,727 2° 687 5,243,000 920 

lng 2,816 227 3,900,000° 1,400. 
ia % * > ® 


Victims of Petty-mindedness. 

’ It is difficult not to feel ashamed of the action of the 
Minister of the Interior in thwarting the praiseworthy 
ambitions of two: promising ‘African students whose one 
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desire was to equip themselves:as' fully as possible for the 
service of their people. It was,.to say the least, the reverse 
of. magnanimous—and what is more essential to the 
preservation of the prestige of any race than magnanimity? 

Eduardo Mojane, a Christian citizen .of . Portuguese 
East Africa, of unusually high moral character ‘and inte- 
grity, after achieving an excellent record at the. Lemana 
High School and the Jan Hofmeyr School of Social Work, 
registered at the University of the Witwatersrand with a 
view to taking a degree in Social Science and had got well 
into his course. His professor has described him as a:‘“rare 
student.’’ But he was a non-Union African studying in 
the Union: on a permit renewable half-yearly. In the 
middle of the academic year renewal was refused, with the 
result that he was left with no alternative but to jettison 
his hopes and go home. He-was supported in. his studies 
by the Mozambique Christian.Council, but, so far as we 
know, the Minister did not do that body the courtesy of 
communicating with it before issuing his -cruel-fiat. He 
has attempted to justify his action in what seems to us 
an ungenerous apologia, but elected to do so in a propa- 
ganda document for circulation overseas rather than by any 
communication to the South African press. 

Equally disheartening was the ban upon Letitia Tsotsi, a 
mature and. competent.student who.had been awarded. 
one of the scholarships recently offered by the Government 
of India to enable selected South. African students to study 
at Indian universities. She. was intending to proceed to 
the University of Lucknow, but has been refused the 
necessary permit to leave the country: . It seems to.us that 
a fundamental natural right has-been arbitrarily denied 
her, We have not heard what particular variety of. justi- 
fication for thus meddling;with a,person’s liberty has been 
pleaded in this case. 

* * ‘ ee Jaye 
Paper. from Swaziland. 

Some months ago we ce attention to a hisee forestry 
scheme being developed in Swaziland. It appears that 
this was only the beginning of things, for the fact that the 
Territory contains something like 600,000 morgen of well- 
nigh ideal forestry land with fifty or more inches of rainfall 
annually has attracted the attention of the British Colonial 
Development Corporation, and this body is now reported 
to have taken up options there. Over 30,000 morgen are 
involved, at a cost of £250,000 and the deal is part of a 
£7,000,000 scheme for establishing a great paper mill for 
the manufacture of Kraft wrapping paper,.. This will 
involve the planting of more than 20,000,000 soft pines. 
and -will afford permanent. employment for thousands of 
Swazi living. in their own specially erected modern villages 
complete with schools and all essential amenities. . This, 
together with the schemes already in: hand, will mean that 
about 70,000 morgen. will be under treés in a few years’ 
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time, with the likelihood that eventually the whole of 
western Swaziland for a hundred miles from south of 
Barberton to the east of Piet Retief will form one immense 
forest, scientifically planned and maintained. One in- 
cidental by-product of all this, which will be of great 
benefit to the Territory, will be the extension of the rail- 
way line from the present terminus at Lothair to the 
Swaziland border, from which point the local Adminis- 
tration will be responsible for carrying it the remaining 
twelve miles to the proposed site of the mill on the banks 
of the Great Usutu River. 

Peaitus bk * * # 

Community Centre for Africans in East London. 

The first urban community centre for Africans in the 
Cape is to be built at East London soon under the inspira- 
tion and auspices of the National War Memorial Health 
Foundation. It is to be a very complete “ plant’ with 
adequate accommodation for a large variety of activities, 
including a large central hall and also a restaurant. Some- 
thing like £10,000 was envisaged as the cost of it, but the 
Natives have rallied eagerly tothe idea of building it them- 
selves under expert supervision, with materials provided 
by the Foundation. In this way it is expected that the 
cost will be halved, while at the same time the self-help 
principle will be emphasised in a salutary fashion. 

% %* bo *% 
Educational Ideals—a good statement. 

- The News Bulletin of the National Council of Women 
had the enterprising idea of inviting members to compete 
in setting out briefly and effectively their views on ‘‘ The 
Aims and Ideals of Education.”’ The winner was Miss 
Olive Rowe, formerly headmistress of the Kaffrarian 
High School for Girls at King William’s Town, with the 
following admirable statement :— 

“The Ideal: That every child be trained :— 

““(1) To exercise to its full individual ability the power 
of thinking independently ; 

‘* (2) Fo search for and learn where to find the know- 
ledge that is the material of critical and creative thought ; 

“(3) To control its emotional development through 
assisted experience and practice in the arts and through 
games and school clubs involving social adjustment and 
co-operation ; 

(4) To achieve good health through the early forma- 
tion of sound personal habits, and mental and moral health 
through the inculcation of principles of thought and 
behaviour founded on truth, mercy and modesty. 

“With these ideals before us our aim should be to pro- 
vide the schools and teachers required. This demands a 
Government that will raise the money, which in turn pre- 
supposes an electorate that thinks a liberal education for 
everyone worth paying for. 

“The immediate aim would appear to be to revive belief 
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in universal liberal education. Though materialism 
prevails to-day and scientific and technical training are 
being boomed, the doubt is creeping in everywhere that 
these do not provide the all-important motive and incen- 
tive for.man’s best development, and still less for inter- 
national good-will.” 
* ie * * 

Training in Social Welfare for African 

Ministers. 

We hope that eager support will be forthcoming from 
the Churches for the suggestion that a special course for 
African ministers in social welfare and kindred subjects 
should be provided by the Jan Hofmeyr School of Social 
Work. ‘Training of this kind is so essential to-day, more 
particularly for men whose work will lie in the urban 
areas with their new and baffling conditions. There are 
African ministers who are positively afraid to work in the 
towns, who evade calls to them, who run away from them 
(on specious grounds, of course). Nor is their attitude 
dificult to understand and even extenuate, for the con- 


ditions are unfamiliar and intimidating, the customary 


landmarks are lost, the anchorages of safety deserted, the 
complications ensnarling the lives of the people seem 
intricate beyond comprehension and quite irresolvable. It 
is in the bewildering strangeness of it all that its power to 
intimidate chiefly lies. 

The most promising way of dealing with the situation 
would seem to be precisely what the new proposal offers, 
namely, to give to proved and selected men the opportu- 
nity of studying it from the inside under the guidance of 
those who know it well and are wholly familiar with its 


baffling complexity. Under this expert direction these. 


men would come to understand its stresses and to master 
through practical service the methods and skills which 
have proved effective in dealing with it. They would 
come, it might be hoped, to recognise what a challenge it 
presents to the Christian Church and what an opportunity 
for demonstrating the reality of the redemptive forces 
inherent in the Christian message when the messenger is 
living in the power of it himself. 

* * * * 
October 16th in the Sunday School— 
Decision Sunday. 

Sunday School leaders are very wise in appointing oné 
Sunday in their year’s work as a day for putting before 
their young people in a special way the call to decision for 
Christ. By far the larger number of those who follow 
Him sincerely were led to the great choice, whether gra- 
dually or suddenly, in their early or adolescent years, and 
while, of course, no earnest Sunday School teacher would 
want his pupils to wait for a certain appointed day, it is 
both historically and psychologically sound that on one 
special occasion the teaching of the year should be focussed 
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on the great purpose of it all—the grateful and definite 
surrender of the heart to the Saviour. 

In a message which invites all who are connected with 
Sunday Schools to observe October 16th as Decision 
Sunday and to use the preceding and following days, 
October 15th and 17th, as days of special prayer in con- 
nection with it, the President of the S.A. Sunday School 
Association (the Rev. C. E. Wilkinson), writes very 
understandingly about what such a day may mean and the 
vital part of the teachers in it. ‘‘ Every Sunday School 
teacher,” he says, ‘‘ should know more or less at what 
stage each of the scholars is, and so be able to assess the 
real significance of any decision made and to direct it to- 
wards further spiritual growth in the child. There is a 
danger here, moreover, of which we do well to be aware. 
If the significance of each decision the child makes is not 
understood and related to his or her spiritual growth, the 
child may become so inoculated by repeated decisions as 
to become immune to the possibility of making the Great 
Decision when it ought. This has happened more than 
once. But it can quite easily be avoided if teachers know 
their boys and girls.”’ 

Mr. Wilkinson quotes in support of his message some 
wise words by Dr. T. H. Hughes:—‘‘ The decisive mo- 
ment is that of the acceptance of and surrender to Christ, 
and whether it come gradually or suddenly, this is what 
makes a man a Christian and brings him into the orbit of 
Christ’s redemptive grace and experience. It is thus 
becoming clear that the adolescent’s decision to obey 
Christ and serve Him as Master and Friend is a real con- 
version, and that every process, educational or otherwise, 
that helps to make this decision possible should have a 
place in the Church’s efforts on behalf of her young people.” 

103 $ * * * : 
Bantu Sunday School Convention. 

The call to the tenth Bantu Sunday School Convention 
has been issued jointly by the National Sunday School 
Association and the Johannesburg and District Sunday 
School Union. It is to be held in Johannesburg from the 
15th to the 18th December at the Jan Hofmeyr School of 
Social Service. Official Delegates will consist of :— 

a. One representative appointed by an African Sun- 
day School affiliated with the National Association or the 
Johannesburg Union. ; 

b. African representatives appointed by any affiliated 
Sunday School Union. ; 

c. One duly accredited African representative from 
any recognised Missionary Institution. 

Visiting delegates will also be welcomed, in the persons 
of other Africans engaged in Sunday School work and of 
Europeans engaged in Bantu work. 

December Ist is the closing day for applications, which 
should be sent to P.O. Box 3082, Johannesburg. 
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South Africa’s Native Policy 
‘A SUMMARY OF THE PAST FIFTY YEARS 
By Neil Macvicar, M.D., LL.D. 


THE CAPE LIBERAL POLICY 


[TX the old Cape Colony 50 years ago : 
SAME POLLING BOOTHS for all races. 

NO FEELING BET. RACES, except sometimes 
in private life. 

NO AGITATORS : nothing to agitate for. 

-ALL EDUCATED NATIVES WERE PRO-EURO- 
PEAN. They had invariably helped Whites in Kaffir 
Wars. 

NATIVE VOTERS were DIVIDED BETWEEN 
THE TWO GREAT POLITICAL PARTIES : 

Each section had its vernacular newspaper, edited and 
published by the Natives themselves. 

‘WHITE LEADERSHIP was TAKEN for GRANTED 

BANTU ELECTORS showed good sense in their judg- 
ment of candidates. 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION met at Durban 
in 1908, to discuss and, if possible, plan for Union. 

The LEADERS of BOTH CAPE PARTIES STRONG- 

-LY SUPPORTED the CAPE NATIVE FRANCHISE. 

NO QUESTION OF VOTE CATCHING, as it was 
agreed only final decisions would be published. The 
Speeches not published till years afterwards (by Sir 
Edgar Walton who was a Member of the Convention and 
who took notes). 

neg CAPE PRIME MINISTER, Mr. J. X. Merriman, 
said : “‘ The Cape Delegates were trustees for these people 
(Natives and Coloured) and had to guard the rights which 
had been granted to them and had not been abused.”’ 


‘COL. STANFORD, ex-Chief Magistrate of the Trans- 
kei, said, ‘‘ He had lived all his life among the Natives. 
They (the Convention) must treat them as men, and slowly 
they would prove themselves good and worthy citizens, 
ready and able to bear their full share of the burden of 
citizenship.” 

“THE FRANCHISE,” he insisted, “‘ was the crux of the 
whole Native Question. He trusted the Convention would 
grant to the Natives not only freedom but citizenship.” 


That very able and experienced DUTCH LEADER, 
MR. J. W. SAUER (father of the present Minister), said 
“PERMANENT PEACE COULD NEVER BE FOUND- 
ED UPON INJUSTICE. If the delegates from the Cape 
advocated the Cape system, it was because they spoke from 
experience, and their experience was satisfactory. 'They had 
proved the principle right, for they had tried it and found it 
to work... The Franchise had conduced to good order . . . 


The great principle of justice was at stake in this discussion 
and there must be a just Native policy, or the White man 
would go under in South Africa. 

“* Justice could not be tampered with, with impunity, and 
justice to the Natives would secure the position of the White 
man for all time. 

“In the Cape the Native and Coloured people were more 
content than in any other part of the British Empire. 

“ The Cape had proved the success of its principle and 
had the right to ask for the adoption of its policy by South 
Africa.” 

The PRIME MINISTER, MR. MERRIMAN, spoke 
again, making an earnest appeal to the delegates ‘to 
accept once and for all the principle of equal representation 
for the Union. He earnestly hoped they would not 
attempt to base their new structure upon insecure foundations. 


Another CABINET MINISTER, MR. F. S. MALAN, 
said : ‘‘ Let them adopt the policy of providing a real test 
of civilisation, which would admit men to the full rights of 
citizenship.” 


The CAPE OPPOSITION LEADER, SIR THOMAS 
SMARTT, spoke in favour of the extension of the Cape 
system throughout South Africa. ‘If they adopted a higher 
test than existed in the Cape,”’ he said, “together with a 
qualification for civilisation to be approved by an impartial 
board, and equal rights for all, they would have offered 
the country a permanent solution for its problem.” 

Another Opposition Leader, Mr. J. W. JAGGER, 
supported the extension of the Cape Franchise. The 
Natives shared the burdens of taxation and should share 
privileges of representation. 

MR. F. S. MALAN, speaking a second time, said : 
‘“‘ There was no union in South Africa without settlement 
of this matter.” 

GENERAL BOTHA, Prime Minister of the Transvaal, 
said : ‘If Mr. Malan’s views were the views of the Con- 
vention, then the question of union was finished.’ But, 
he added: ‘‘ When the right time came, he would be 
prepared to consider a colour franchise, under proper safe- 
guards,”’ 

A Cape Opposition Leader, SIR EDGAR WALTON, 
asked for ‘‘ Three points to be made clear— 

1. Adequate safeguards for the Cape Native and 

Coloured Voter. 

2. An Open Door for the Native and Coloured man 
throughout South Africa, and at teeeee 
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3. <A Definition of Civilization.” 
The delegates from the other three colonies were agreed 


that if the extension of the Cape Franchise was insisted 


upon, there would be no union. 


The Cape delegates then tried to protect the Cape 


Native Franchise by making a three-quarters majority of 
members of both Houses, sitting together, necessary for 


any change detrimental to the Cape voters. 
they had to accept a two-thirds majority. 
When the findings of the Convention were made public 
the AFRICANDER BOND protested immediately against 
the Cape Native franchise being left open to the risk of a 
hostile two-thirds majority in the Union Parliament. 


Two leading statesmen, MR. JAN HOFMEYR (“ONZE 
JAN”) and MR. W. P. SCHREINER, an ex-Prime 
Minister, who had been unable to attend the Convention, 
went to Britain to fight for the Native franchise when the 
South African Governments’ delegation went over with 
the draft Constitution of the Union. 
nothing. 


In the end 
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- THE SEGREGATION POLICY 
In 1926 GENERAL HERTZOG’S attack began on the 


‘ oe Native franchise. 


.. For ten-years the struggle continued. 

In 1936 a two-thirds majority was obtained, and the 
Cape Native franchise was lost : after it had been i in exist- 
ence for more than eighty years. - 


ops: A CONCESSION 

“Native voters’ names transferred to separate roll: they 
now elect three members, who must be Europeans, and who 
are now the only representatives of the Natives in a Chamber 
of 153 members | (Formerly, many members had Native 
Constituents). 

; THE OUTCOME 

The relationship. between Europeans and Natives to- 
day is a painful contrast to what it was in the old Cape 
Colony fifty years ago. A sound and well-tried Native 
policy was discarded. Unless a vigorous reversal of 
policy takes place soon, the outlook for South Africa is 
very grave. 


The Teainine of the African Ministry 
THE SITUATION IN THE CISKEI 
By Rev. J. J.R. Jolobe, B.A. 


JN the words of the report of the Tambaram conterence 


of the International Missionary Council, the ordained 
minister “‘is the accredited teacher of the faith, ‘rightly 
dividing the word of truth to the congregation ; he is the 
leader in worship, the minister of the sacraments, the 
shepherd knowing the sheep of God’s flock by name and 
caring individually for their needs, the wise steward 
directing the affairs of the Church in its relation: to the 
community, inspiring Christians to bear witness to the 


Gospel and to render every kind of service,” and it is in’ 


connection with the last part of the statement that I am 
asked to speak, namely, the communities in which the 
ministers have to exercise their ministry in our area. 
People in all lands are usually divided into town and 
country people and this applies also to the Ciskei and 
to many other parts of this country. In our purely rural 
areas African people live within the framework of their 
traditional tribal custom under their chiefs and headmen, 
making a living by tilling the soil and the rearing of 
livestock. Their mode of life and their way of thinking 
are largely determined by this main factor. In the case 
of Christians these are to some extent modified by their 
promised allegiance to the standard of life and thinking 
taught and demanded by the Church. 
_ In our rural areas the old and the new ways of life are 
often found side by side, Here there may be a 


predominantly Chisatiael village and next to it we may 
find a heathen community, or in the same location we. 
may. -find Christian homes next. to non-Christian _ 
kraals. Polygamy, superstition, ignorance and conservatism - 
may be found alongside the monogamous. Christian home 
marked by a thirst for education and a determination to 
progress... In order.therefore to be able to direct the: 
affairs of the Church effectively in relation to the. com-- 
munity, a minister must not only be equipped personally 
by calling and training but must also have an intelligent. 
appreciation of the life and thought of the community. 
to which he ministers, and be able to assess correctly the , 
forces that militate against the propagation of the Gospel. 
In some “red” ‘villages we find that elementary 
education is welcomed while the Gospel is consciously 
and deliberately rejected. ‘There may be several reasons 
for this attitude. Sometimes this is due to the nursing 
of old grievances against the governments of the early days 
who are alleged to have deprived the people of their land. 
The white missionary was mistaken for an emissary of 
the government, hence the one-sided feud which has 
continued for over a hundred years against all agents of 
the Church, whether white or black, up to this day. - 
Moreover, the delayed marriage of Christian girls because 
of the pursuit of higher education in their early years is. 
mistaken for their inability to catch husbands, and a system 
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that produces such a situation is condemned by thé 
conservative African, who in his system knows ‘no old 
maids. Besides this, occasional moral lapses in Christian 
communities provide a ready excuse against the acceptance 
of the Gospel to its clever opponents. If-we add to these 
observations the natural hardness of the human heart against 
divine influences we can see in some measure-somé of the 
reasons for the continued rejection of. the- ee in many 
of our heathen communities. eS 

In some of our rural Christian communities we find 
changes creeping in. Absolute loyalty to the standard of 
life once adhered to is declining. Reversion to the old 
ways of living is noticeable. Encouraging signs are, however, 
not wanting. We are witnessing these days the introduction 
of higher education into the rural areas. But you cannot 
have highly trained teachers with university education, 
together with large numbers of young people pursuing 
higher education, without an appreciable amount of 
influence being exerted on the mode of life and the way 
of thinking of a community. If we add to this the 
influence of those people who have received the education 
or the experience gained by having been at one time or 
another in large industrial centres for work, it will readily 


be seen that it is inevitable that gradually the simple. 
outlook which was once the characteristic of country 


peopleshould be affected. Moreover, the Christian religion 
with its individualistic approach tends to foster the 
slackening of tribal bonds, with the result that its products, 


if-not strongly wedded to Christ’s way of life, may find. 


themselves with less restraining influences than the 


non-Christian who is still ec eenoe to his primitive way. 


of life. 

As part of our rural population we have the farm 
communities. These are composed of people who have 
cut adrift from the main stream of the life of the rest of 
the people. Although these people still cling to tribal 
sentiments and to a nominal allegiance to. the chiefs, 
practice they are detribalised. They recognise no other 
authority except that of the owner of the fatm on which 
they reside. Whatever moral sanctions they adhere to are 
only those of the community usage hammered out by 
experience and common sense from varying customs and 
from what they have learned of European practice by 
observing the way of life of their masters and their 
families. Ifa farm community is Christian and has facilities 
for the education of the children, it becomes most amenable 
to progress. Perhaps the amalgamation of the best of 


Western usage with the best from African tradition helps - 
It must, however, be pointed out that | 
it is easy for a minister who has been newly appointed to . 


to bring this about. 


work in a farm community, to forget that although it may 
be dargely African it is not entirely. so. 
interests of both employer and employees. have to be 
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studied whén innovations are made. The people on the 
farms are there for the sole purpose of meeting the farm 
owner’s needs for labour, and farm work is peculiar in that 
it knows no stated hours of work such as are observed in 
urban industries. From dawn till late in the evening in 
some cases the people have to work. Ifa farm rears live- 
stock and runs a dairy, Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
may also be work days, with the result that the usual 
ordinary hours for Church services cannot be observed. 
Not to recognise these facts may force the people into 
a divided allegiance, against their better judgment. Such 
a situation can easily make unacceptable a ministry which 
otherwise would have been fruitful had these simple but 
important facts been observed. Usually many farm owners 
welcome the agencies that help their workers to be happy 
and contented, and if they themselves are Christian they 
do all they can to help the Christian cause. But should 
the farm owner be unsympathetic to the cause and the 
majority of his workers be opposed to the extension of the 
Gospel on the farm, then all the tact that a minister can 
muster will be needed in order to maintain even the 
services for that minority who make up his flock. 

The great need of the people on the farms is the need. 
for schools. Many difficulties lie in the way of their 
establishment. The distances between one farm and 
another often make it impossible to get the required: 
minimum number of children for a school to qualify for a. 
Government grant. Where the numbers warrant the 
establishment of a school the lack of public land for the 
erection ofthe school may present another problem and 
this can be an insurmountable difficulty, unless one of the 
farmers volunteers to allow the school to be put up on his’ 
farm. This is usually determined by the attitude of the. 
white community to the education of African children. 

In our rural areas there is yet another kind of community 
which is coming into being, that is, the people who live. 
on the Trust Farms. As we all know, with the. aim of’ 
easing the congestion in the ‘existing rural areas, the. 
Government is buying farms where the landless Africans ° 
may.rent:plots for ploughing purposes and for putting up 
a home. Many people in their need are flocking to these 
farms as the last place of refuge. They go to them as 
individual families from various tribes and without their 
headmen. The authority on the farms is vested in the - 
representatives of the Native Affairs Department. These 
new communities are almost similar to those on the private 
farms with this main difference, that the people here do 
farming on their own. They are freer than the people » 
of the private farm communities. But the dangersoftheir : 
position socially, lie in the fact that they are launched out 
into a new life with neither the salutary sanctions of tribal 
custom not the checking authority of a private farm owner. ~ 

In all the-:rural. communities the economic conditions 
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have deteriorated with the passing of the years. The 
general cost of living has increased immensely, while 
the average income of the people has declined or has not 
kept pace with the demands made upon it by the needs 
of the times. The result is that poverty is common. 
Although the people are rich in the things of the spirit 
like kindliness, sympathy, generosity and humanity in 
general, they have become poor in material things. If 
the support of the Church financially is not strong on 
the part of those who are Christians it is not because 
of wilful neglect. It is because the people themselves 
have to do with very little money and, after paying their 
living expenses, they have not much left over. It is sad 
to note that insome parts of the country these adverse 
circumstances have dulled the desire for the propagation 
of the Gospel by local congregations in their areas. 
It is true that the Native Affairs Department is doing 
its best to raise the economic condition of the people. 
Its Agricultural Department teaches the people better 
methods of tilling the soil and of rearing live-stock. 
Rehabilitation schemes are being introduced. But often 
these reforms are misunderstood and consequently opposed. 
A Church worker should impose upon himself the additional 
duty of trying to understand not only the advantages 
of the proposed schemes but also the reasons why the 
people sometimes oppose them. If he enjoys the respect 
of both the community and the officials who work in the 
area he can render his people an invaluable service by 
acting as an unofficial interpreter of one party to the other. 
With his strong backing of the most enlightened section 
of the community hecan be of help in influencing indirectly 
the whole community as regards the attitude to be adopted 
in such affairs. This then is the general situation that 
a minister meets with whose parish lies in the rural areas. 
Urban communities have a character of their own: 
Detribalisation is more advanced in the towns than in the 
farms. Although the people in the industrial centres are 


proud to state the tribes to which they belonged before’ 


coming into the urban areas, we find that their allegiance 
to tribal custom is only nominal. Their tribal public 
conscience hs weakened whilst no other public conscience 
has taken its place. The outcome is that those who 
are naturally inclined to be anti-social follow that course 
without any other restraining influence except that of 
the law, which usually acts after the event.’ Irregular 
unions with their crop of children born out of wedlock 
are common. Juvenile delinquency presents a more 
serious problem than in the rural areas. Anabrupt contact 
with new ways of living and thinking often unbalances a 
newcomer fresh fromthe country. But Churches inthe large’ 
urban centres are usually stronger numerically and 


financ ally than those in the country. They are more 


alive spiritually too, I think, and more active in the 
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propagation of the Gospel. In fact the only revival 
meetings held in some country churches are usually initiated 
by young men who have caught the spirit of evangelisation 
in thetownchurches. It must, however, be mentioned that 
town congregations in their zeal and whirl of activity are 
more. amenable to breaking away than country 
congregations. CF 
The question may be asked, why it is that town 
congregations being strong, as they are stated to be, are 
not able to help in building up an effective Christian 
public conscience in the community ? In answer to. this 
I think it is not incorrect to say that the floating character 
of the town population militates in some measure against 
this. The residue of the people who are in the same 
locality all the time is too small to affect the lump composed 
of the people who come and go, and of those hundreds of 
others who arenon-Christians. In fact this impermanence 
of a town congregation is one of the factors a minister 
has to deal with all the time. It taxes his pastoral power 
to the utmost. He has not only to help the new-comers 
to adjust themselves but he has also to be on the track of 
people as they change from one place to another. But, 
above all, he has to protect his flock against religious and 
secular ideologies which seek to win the people from their 
loyalty to their Church. Moreover, a town minister must 
always be aware of political and social trends of thought 
that jostle one another at frequent intervals in the urban 
areas. He must also appreciate the high level of 
intelligence of the people which is, I think, the result of the 
contact with European people and the better facilities 
for education enjoyed by the people in our urban 
communities. It must also be mentioned that merit alone 
forms the basis of respéct andilove for the European in 
the ‘téwns. The same attitude is adopted by the non- 
Christian towards the African Christian. So it is in the 
midst of such cross-currents of thought and attitudes 
that a minister has to exercise his ministry in our towns. 
Economic conditions vary. Those of the people who 
are secure in their employment and are earning fair 
wages are usually comfortably situated, but those who 
earn low wages or are unemployed have a difficult time to 
make ends meet, with the result that one may see in our 
locations comfortable homes beside squalid hovels which spell 
abject poverty. Under such circumstances a minister has 
often to play the part of an unofficial welfare officer, trying 
to bring the unfortunate people of his community into 
contact with official relief or rehabilitation schemes. If 
the rural minister has sometimes to act as a bridge 
between the people and the Government officials, it is much 
more so in urban areas. The situation in our country 
towns is a compound of what obtains in the country and 
in the cities. Factors of what has been said of either 
community are found in the country towns in 2 greater or lesser 
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degree.. But I think that poverty is more prevalent and 
general in the country towns than in the big industrial 
cities. Almost all the people get poor wages and, having to 
liveon money only, while clothing and food cost as 
much. as in the cities, the people can only manage to eke 
out. a miserable kind of living on their inadequate 
incomes. In losing, may Isay that a sharp line between the 
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country andthe town cannot, however, be drawn these days ? 
The country is in the towns and the town is in the 
country. We find bits of each in either and a minister, in 
order to be of service to his community, must have such a 
broad training and. outlook that he may be able to adjust 
himself easily to whatever locality or situation he is 
called to serve. 


Technical and. Vocational Education 
-By Prof. H. Jac. Rousseau 


(Continued from the September number) 


Integration with Life. 

“Pupils are concerned.with real things—with life itself 
The School must be closely integrated with the 
life and activities of the community it serves ’’ (1811). 

We have seen that the Commission’s Report may be 
summarized in the sentence: ‘‘ We need a unified national 
system of education enabling every person to develop fully 
for better living.’ Here we shall deal with “‘ better liv- 
ing ’’ and then discuss the main types of schools. 

Learning to live. Every type of education and school 
*“‘ subject ’’ originated to help learners to live better ; so 
both the curricula and the methods must be lifelike—for 
just as we learn to swim by swimming and not by playing 
a mouth-organ or studying the railway time-table, so we 
learn to live by living. Naturally, a Commission on 
Vocational Education constantly. stresses this principle : 
‘** Dealing with real life problems provides a natural and 
sound method of motivating learning activity (972)...... 
(Native schools should) help to break down superstition, 
promote, better homes, improve the health,of the people, 
secure the more wholesome use of leisure and encourage 
greater efficiency in farming (1813). . . . (Any school must) 
influence the whole life of the a eceices (1812) s2rogn- 
(Consequently there must be) constant readjustment to 
changing conditions (2116) instead of the static curricula 
and methods we now have. 

Lifelike education implies :— 

(a) The whole of life—education not just of the head, 
but of heart, hand and health as well: “‘ All education 
should emphasize moral values (167) (and) human relations 
(171)... It is only by providing real experience of the 
most vital sort that young people can be given adequate 
raw material from which to construct attitudes and build 
character (335). . . . The entire curriculum, the entire 
life of the school, should be a youthful experience in de- 
mocratic living (203). . . . (The proposed Junior High 
School’s) flexible curriculum will be a challenge to those 
who hold that character and enlightened citizenship should 
be the major objectives in secondary schools. 

_ It will be a challenge which the many ‘ lip-servants’ of 


thage two objectives will find distressing as they find 
‘many more opportunities for action and aero for speech” 
(409). 

(b) We live by doing : “ Children are essentially active 
and we condemn them in the classroom to a passive réle 
(582) . . (school) subjects should be broad “ areas of activity ’ 

. Therefore prescribed syllabuses (should) be discarded 
(353) . . . Senior certificate ee would function in the 
life of the pupil (285) .. . . (We) would compel those who 
teach to face the vital issue : What will youth i with what 
they have been taught ? (168). 

. Our Schools are weak: judged by these basic principles, 
“ During its visits the Commission gained the impression 
that much of present school learning was a matter of string- 
ing together disconnected bits of information (587)... .. 
Both the curriculum and the methods of instruction are 
traditional ; some subjects or parts of subjects are challen- 
ged as antiquated and a waste of time. The hard division 
between ‘ subjects’ is justified neither by life experience 
nor as a natural way of learning. The whole atmosphere 
is too academic, cut off from the living interests of child- 
hood. Emphasis is laid on passivity rather than activity. 
Class teaching bores equally those who know the lesson 
already and those who will never know it: (Consequently), 
many of the less gifted children are resentful of school, 
leave it gladly as soon as possible, and soon forget what 
they have learnt (254) . . Dissociation of the work of the 
school-room from the great and insistent life-problems of 
the Native outside school” (1797). As a result, ‘‘ in the 
present school system much time, energy and valuable 
talent are wasted’’ (179), and ‘‘ there is general dissatis- 
faction with existing educational practices,” but ‘“ vested 
interests in the educational world are powerful, and exist- 
ing conditions obstinately defended ”’ (2115). 

Every teacher should read the Commission’s sketch of 
an ideal school in Chapter VI, especially its main features 
(1468) and its results : “‘ The schools must have freedom 
to experiment, variety for the sake of freshness, for the fun 
of it even. Laughter in the classroom, self-confidence 
growing every day, eager interest instead of bored uni- 
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formity, this isthe way to produce from our fine stock the: 


citizens who will have:nio neéd ‘to fear’the new ‘scientific 
age, but will stride’into it, heads: high, determined: to 
master science ‘and to serve mankind * (485). > : 

* General education for living, says the: Commission, 
must continué up to 15; upon it can be built the various 
types of vocational education. From the. primary school 
every pupil will go to the junior high school (12-15 years), 


where lifelike education will be: adapted to each boy or « 


girl, including “‘try-out” activities and systematic voca- 
tional guidance. These will help the pupil to: choose the 
vocational school best for him. 

Vocational education. The Commision rgd some 
wise things to say about the “‘ futile’ controversy”’ over 
vocational vs: cultural education (106-115). -: Vocational 
education in particular must be based on real life needs 
(215, 592, 964, 1327). Our high schools are therefore the 
least satisfactory vocational ‘schools: “‘ The ‘need for the 
teform of secondary ‘education is extremely urgent (483, 
2115). ... There isno’ provincial high or secondary 
school in the Union with a curriculum’ based on: the 
educational needs of the adolescent ’’ (127,124), and the 
methods of teaching are equally poor: (129).. “On agricul- 
tural education (Chap, VIII) the Commission quotes the 
examples set by Fort Cox, the school farms (1875), and the 
Agricultural Clubs (739). Both boys and girls urgently 
need, home-making education throughout their ‘school days 
(Chap. IX), but at present receive little if-any training for 
this; the most important work in life’ (896).:: ‘Commercial 


education (Chap. X):is unreal in ‘curriculum (939,964) and: 


in teaching method ; High: School commercial training in. 
particular’ is ‘so ‘‘ wholly inadequate ” (918) in ‘its stress 
on theory, neglect of practical: needs and poor teaching 
equipment (920-1), that it:should:stop (987)... To improve 
it, students ought to run a. real shop or’ office (974-7); 
taking turns as manager, book-keeper, clerk, etc:+-this a 
bauike Institution pee has: a a eee pana wa: 
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various ‘stores could’ do tore easily than any white school 
I know. Likewise technical’ training (Chaps. XI-XII) 
arid further part-time education (Chap. XIV) should “ con~ 
stantly study and cater for individual differences, link up 
with reality and the experiences of the students, and 
satisfy their demand for practical and purposeful activity ”* 

(1336, 1327). To become an apprentice, a boy should, 
after education-for-life up to 15, do 2 years’ preparation 
in a technical school.; “‘ the actual apprenticeship period 
should be not more than 3 years’ (1133), and during it 


“he should be released for one day a week for further classes 
- (1186,.1372). 


Ifthis “‘ released time’ continued education 
is not to bore the apprentices stiff, as it too often does to-day 
in Britain and South Africa, it must be thoroughly indivi- 
dual: and lifeliké;”, Unemiployed youth “should ‘receive 
double ‘the usual part-time education (386) and spend 
some time in training camps (1387) like the Physical 
Training Brigade (1884-1923), receiving lifelike education, 
vocational guidance, etc. This seems a counsel of pet- 
fection. Though the P.T.B: is possibly the best educa- 
tional institution in South Africa, each boy in it costs the 
Union over £200 p.a., for which sum four pupils could 
receive a sound lifelike education. 

Because “ education will be as good or as bad as those 
who educate *’ (1465), Chapter XV on teacher training is 
most important. “Ideal education calls “ not merely for a 
few advances in the details of training, but for a complete 
re-examination: of’ its foundations” (1467)}—“ the new 
teacher requirés an almost complete recasting of the edu- 
cational ideas with-which hé enters upon training” (1468). 
Those interested should study this chapter carefully, e.g., 
thé wise words to Inspectors (638-9, 1549, 1568). 

In ‘short: Despite some errots, many ifritating mis- 
pritits; and a’ few points one might disagree on, this is 2 
report that mérits careful’ study and discussion cis al 
concerned with education. re 


‘The Selection of. Chididates t5i the Ministry 


By Rev. E. Lynn Cragg, B.A.,, B.D. 


O far as, 1 have been able to ascertain, the selection 

-of candidates: for the ministry in most Churches 
depends partly on the local Church and :partly on the 
central authorities. 

1. In the Methodist: Church; with which I. am most 
familiar, anyone wishing to enter the ministry must first 
become a local:preacher. For twelve months he is on 
trial as a local preacher, during which time he preaches 
in: the , churches of the :circuit, and before - he: is 
admitted as a full local: preacher: he must. preach «a ‘trial 
sermon and pass.an oral examination -in-doctrine, before 


the local preachers’ meeting of thecircuit. After a period, 
usually of twelve months, as a full local preacher, during 
which he has continued to preach in the circuit, a candidate 
for the ministry must be recommended by the circuit 
quarterly meeting, which consists of the ministers ‘of the 
circuit and the lay men and women, leaders, stewards etc, 
In this way every candidate for the ministry has had first 
to give proof of his preaching ability, and no one comes 
into the ministry unless his life and Christian. work. have’ 
commended themselves to the’ local churches who kriow. 
him -best, "In spite of this precaution, some ‘who pass 
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these tests prove unfitted for the work of the ministry, 
but the responsibility for ineffective ministers really’ rests 
with the laymen of thé Church, without whose recomimen- 
dation no one can take a step forward into the’ ministry. 
Subsequently the candidate must pass a written exami- 
nation in general subjects, and in Theology and the Bible, 
being exempted from general subjects if he has passed 
the Junior Certificate. He must also be examined orally 
in Christian doctrine in front of the District Synod, and 
préach a trial sermon. If recommendéd by the District 
Syriod he must finally be accepted by the Conference, the 


supreme governing body of the Church, after which: he’ 


may be sent straight into the active work of the Church, 
or go to College for theological training. Each accepted 
candidate is on probation for six years, part of which time 
is spent at College and part in Church work, where his 
studies are continued. 

In the Presbyterian Church similarly, candidates must bé 
approved by the local Church Court and by the Presbytery 
before being accepted and sent for training by the Assembly. 
The Junior Certificate standard is required for entrance. 
The Congregational Church also requires Junior Certifi- 
cate or a teachers’ certificate from African candidates and 
Matriculation or a two years’ teachers’ course after Junior 
Certificate from Coloured candidates. Every candidate 
must be recommended by his local Church and by the 
District court to which his local Church belongs, which 
investigates his ability and subjects him to a preaching test. 
If he is finally accepted by the Assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union, he goes through a period of probation last- 
ing five years, part of which i is spent at College and pare in 
Church work. 

In the Church of the Province candidates for the ministry 
must be recommended by the priest of the local Church and 
by the Bishop of the Diocese, and then undergo training ‘at 
a Theological College beforé being ordained Deacon, with 
a further period of training before a ‘to the 
priesthood. ES ERS 

Recommendation by a local Church Court or priest, and 
endorsement by a central authority are thus required before 
a man can enter the ministry ; Junior Certificate is a 
generally accepted standard, and churches differs in their 
requirements about tests of preaching ability and Christian 
doctrine. 

2. The quality of candidates naturally varies, but it 
cannot besaid that the quality of African candidates at the 
present time is altogether satisfactory. The educational 
standard in many cases is not high, and the better educa- 
ted youth, and graduates, do not show much desire to 
enter the ministry. Many accepted candidates are of an 
age when study is not easy ; many are married and find 
it difficult to support their wives and families during the 
period of training and probation. 
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teal’ sense of'calling and to ‘bé défective in a truly spiritual 
ouflook on life and on their work. * This leads us to ask : 
what’ are thé motives which’ lead young men into the 
Christian ministry ? It should be said, however, that if 
laymen complain that the best:men do not enter the minis- 
try the answer liés with themselves. ‘Why do not they, 
the better educated and supposedly better type of men; 
themselves enter the ministry ? Why do not the laymen in 
Church Courts exercise more care in the type of candidates 
they recommend ? Why is not thé life of the Church, 
which is composéd chiefly of laymen, of such a wantrd 
as to produce the’ right type of minister? Ultimately 
the Church gets the ministers it deserves, for it is the 
laymen of the Church who are ethe® es es for 
the ministry. 

3. The motives which lead men to enter the ministry. 
One must not here make hasty generalisations, for there 
have been and are many ministers of varied types, some 
of great ability and spiritual gifts, and some who have made 
gréat sacrifices and endured much hardship in the work. 
The true minister is one who is called of God, but a man 
may deceive himself as to whether his calling: is really of 
God or of his own mind, and for this reason the Church 
tests his call in various ways.- In the Methodist Church, 
for instance, the traditional phrase has been that aman must 
have gifts, graces and fruits,’ i.e., be able to show results 
of ‘his work as a lay praacher in conversions. Yet 
one’s impressions. are ‘that a number of men enter the 
ministry for other reasons than a truly ‘divine call. Until 
recent years the ministry of the Church was ‘one of the 
few professions open to “Africans where they could teach a 
standard of living higher than the average labourer, and at the 
same time enjoy a professional status and a position of 
privilege and authority among their people not open to 
many in Ordinary life. I believe these motives—economic 


' gain, professional status, and the opportunity of leadership 


and authority sometimes showing itself in dictatorial atti- 
tudes and contempt of the laity—have too often been present 
in men who have entered the Christian ministry. More than 
once recently I have heard the opinion expressed by 
African ministers that, now that teachers’ salaries have 
been considerably raised, we shall not getthe best men for 
the ministry, but only the inferior type of teacher. 
(Many ministers’ have come through the teaching profes- 
sion.) If this is true it is a sad reflection on the motives 
which have led men into the ministry. It is at least true 
that to-day there are many more openings for educated 
Africans than there were in the past, and many occupations 
more economically attractive than the ministry. This is 
really a good thing, for a minister who has chosen his calling 
for love of gain or status rather than by a call of God to 
sacrificial service is not a true minister of Christ. The 
fact that so few graduates enter the ministry is another 
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indication that salary and professional status have influence 
in the choice of profession, and for educated men these can 
to-day be found more advantageously in other professions, 

Another factor which influences both the quality and 
the quantity of the ministry is the general level of spiritual 
life in the Church. The Church to-day is to a consider- 
able extent being influenced by trends in the world and 
is becoming more politically than spiritually minded. 
To many people the chief function of Christianity seems 
to be to promote social justice, and economic and political 
factors weigh much more heavily than spiritual ones in the 
lives of many members of the Church. How far this is 
justified or excusable it is not my business to discuss, 
but a Church which is more political than Christian will 
not produce ministers with a high sense of.a spiritual 
calling and consecration to evangelism; and people whose 
outlook on life is largely determined by economic factors 
will not produce ministers who are willing to make sacri- 
fices and forgo economic gain. Here we have a vicious 
circle, for if ministers are more keen on economic and 
political aims than on truly Christian and spiritual ones, 
their Churches will tend to follow the same line, and those 
Churches will, in turn, produce more ministers whose out- 
look on life is so determined, or will fail to produce minis- 
ters at all. 

4. Wecome tothe question : what Pet eoie can be adopt- 
ed to secure enough ministers of the right quality, and 
what methods of selection should we apply? _ 

Some will argue that the economic position of the 
ministry must be improved so that it may compete on 
more equal terms with other professions, and so secure 
the more educated young men. 
are professions more fully remunerated than the ministry, 
it is still true that the minister, taking into account not 
only his stipend, but his house, fees of various kinds and 
other privileges, is better off than a great many people in 
his congregation. ‘The raising of remuneration can come 
only from congregations themselves, and as long as Church 
members are themselves often very poor, ministers have no 
right to demand more and more from their own poor peo- 
ple. The raising of the economic level of the whole people 
ought, of course, to result ina raising of the salaries of minis- 
ters. But I believe we have no right to try to make the 
Christian ministry so economically attractive that it can 
compete with other professions. 
secure the worldly-minded rather than the spiritually-mind- 
ed man. The call to the ministry must always be a call 
to sacrificial service, not to status and privilege and gain, and 
while the minister is entitled to a reasonable standard of 
living, the Christian appeal is to the motive of love for 
Christ and for his people, not to selfish advantage. 


Another suggestion is that there is need of more propa- 


ganda among young men in high schools, training and 
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university colleges, to present the claims of the Christian 
ministry. This should be a constant endeavour on the. 
part of those responsible for the spiritual oversight of. 
such places. But it must never be in the sense of holding, 
out the ministry as a desirable profession, but in presenting 
to youth the call of the love of Christ and challenging them 


to sacrificial offering of themselves to Christ’s work. In 


the present state of feeling among African students _ 
where political and economic considerations seem in most 
cases to outweigh all else, we need not expect a great res- 
ponse to the call to sacrificial service in evangelism and the 
spiritual work of the Church. But we may still hope that, 
if the Christian gospel is faithfully preached, some will. 
hear the call of God. 

Not only in schools and colleges but in the general life fe: 
the Church the call to service in the ministry must be. 
presented. We do not want a snobbish idea that a minis- 
ter must be only of a certain class or standard of education. 
There ia still room, and always will be, for young men of 
all classes and all levels of education to enter the ministry 
if God really calls them, and we must not limit our call 
to educational institutions. Ultimately the supply of the 
ministry depends on the spiritual life of the Church. 
Christian ministers and laymen must seek to develop the 
spiritual life in all our churches, and then young men, 
will be moved to offer for service. It is still necessary to 
present the specific call to service in the ministry of the 
Church (for there are many other forms of. Christian 
service) to those whom the minister considers suitable, and 
this may be done both publicly and individually. A look- 
out should be kept for young men of the right type who 
may be led to consider the call to the ministry if PERE 
presented to them. : 

The call needs testing. It is not in my opinion rs most 
satisfactory method for young men to go straight to College 
with a view to becoming ministers. The method adopt- 
ed by various churches, of requiring recommendation by 
the congregation or the local minister, is valuable. I am- 
naturally biassed in favour of the Methodist practice by 
which a candidate for the ministry must first have proved. 
himself as a lay preacher and commended himseif to the 
congregation by his Christian service in the Church and 
the quality of his life. Tests of this sort are needed, as 
well as educational tests, and the testing of a candidate’s abili- 
ty to preach by atrial sermon, and of his Christian experi- 
ence by personal testimony, ought to be valuable as to 
securing the right type of minister. If they fail, as they 
sometimes do, to prevent the wrong type entering the 
ministry, the fault is not so much in the method as in the 
people who apply them. 

What is necessary, I believe, is not so much new methods 
or new tests, but a more faithful endeavour on the part of. 
both ministers and laity to encourage suitable young men to 
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offer for the ministry and to watch and test them carefully 
to ensure that they really are suitable. In the end I come 
back to my conviction that the supply and quality of the 


- ministry depends on the spiritual life of the whole Church 
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and of its present ministers, and without a deep spiritual 
life in which Christianity is seen as a gospel of redeeming 
love and a call to sacrifice, no amount of rules and tests 
will produce a really Christian ministry. 


Christian Council Notes 


Conference Report. The report of the July Con- 
ference on ‘“‘ The Christian Citizen in a Multi-racial 
Society,’’ specially adapted for group study and discussion, 
is now in the printers’ hands, and will be ready, we hope, 
sometime during October. It will contain the papers 
given at the Conference, points from the discussions, 
Conference Findings, and questions for study groups. 
This book, containing 96 pages, will be sold at 1/6d. a 
copy to bring it well within the range of what ordinary 
people, young and old, can afford, so that it may be 
studied as widely as possible. Orders may be placed now 
with the Council’s office at 56, Sarel Cilliers Street, 
Strand, Cape. 

Christian Fellowship Centre. The Rev. D. P. 
Anderson, Convener of the Council’s Youth Section, 
writes :— 

“At the last Christian Council meeting in July it was 
felt that the Youth Movements’ Section of the Council 
could most profitably concern itself with the founding of 
a Christian Fellowship Centre. Once this was well on the 
way to accomplishment it would banish that sense of 
frustration which has, up to the present, dogged the steps 
of successive Conveners of this Section. Thesame meeting 
agreed that the Christian Council should become the trustee 
of the Centre when it was acquired. 

While the Christian Fellowship Centre would have a 
big place in its programme for youth activities it would be 
in no way limited to these, and we hope ‘that the broad 
vision contained in the Council’s ‘Plan of Action’ would 
work itself out, whereby it would become ‘a permanent 
Centre at which training may be undertaken in circum- 
stances which will encourage the truest spiritual culture as 
well as develop the gifts of active leadership’. There is 
no question that the hearts of many African Christians 
have been set at rest by the ‘ Findings ’ of the Christian 
Council Conference at Rosettenville. They know now 
where many of their fellow-Christians stand, but the gains 
have to be consolidated, and we badly need the facilities 
where the rank and file of Christians can be further 
introduced to Christian insights which vitally affect our 
Christian living in a multi-racial society. Nothing indeed 
is more urgent than that the bonds of friendship between 
Christians of different races and different Churches should 
be strengthened. The Christian Fellowship Centre at 
Wilgespruit exists to make this possible. 

Unfortunately our hold-upon the property is tenuous in 


the extreme. In fact, it is simply a matter of the faith 
and vision of a few, so far. A substantial part of the 
purchase price of £3,000 has not yet come to hand, but 
we still have some months’ grace—the deadline is March, 
1950. We believe that the measure of support we need 
will be forthcoming, and that this ideal spot will not slip 
from our grasp. In evidence of our belief we are sinking 
what funds we have in providing the minimum facilities 
for our first Bible School, which is being held during 
September. 

Just as Wilgespruit has historic associations seicth the 
past in the discovery of gold on the Reef, leading to 
economic prosperity in South Africa, so may the Christian 
Fellowship Centre contribute towards the future in a new 
and powerful reinforcement of Christian insights among 
the tensions of our racial situation. 

Wilgespruit, if Christian people will but rise to the 
opportunity it presents and enable us to go forward with 
our plans, may be part of the richer to-morrow of South 
Africa.” 

School Service Book. Earlier this year, at the request 
of the International Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa, the Council circularised Missionary Institutions 
to ascertain their views on the preparation of a standard 
Service Book, which might be available to all such schools 
and colleges. The replies, on the whole favouring such a 
book, were sent to London. The last meeting of the 
International Committee considered replies received from 
various parts of Africa. The general verdict was that such 
a book would be valuable. A more careful examination 
of the views expressed is now being undertaken, and the 
Theological Sub-Committee has been asked to suggest a 
list of names of persons with experience in African schools 
who could do this work. 

World Communion Sunday. This year marks the 
tenth anniversary of World Communion Sunday. It is 
reported that from its beginning in 1940, under the initia- 
tive of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, interest in this observance has increased and the 
world fellowship of Christians has widened. World 
Communion Sunday is observed annually on the first Sun- 
day in October, and member countries of the International 
Missionary Council have co-operated in its observance from 
the first. The day does not envisage united Communion 
services, but, rather, that every local congregation of each 
denomination be urged to secure the attendance of every 
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one of its own resident members. at its own Communion. 
On this occasion; however, special attention is called to the 
unity that: all : Christians enjoy in.Christ’and the world-. 
wide fellowship of’all Christians about the Lord’s Table. 
Each congregation is left to make its own 2 me in 
the matter, * 
Tanganyika. Another Christian Council has come into 
being in: Central: Africa. 
the Christian Council of Tanganyika was held recently in 
Dodoma under the chairmanship of the. Bishop of Central 
Tanganyika, The following: Missions are. represented 
in the Council : Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
Augustana Lutheran, Swedish Evangelical, Africa Inland, 


Mennonite, Moravian, Church Missionary Society. As’ 


the I.M.C; writes, ‘‘a united Christian front is more than’ 
ever needed if the problems created by the Ground. Nuts’ 
Scheme and by other commercial decent are.to be 
tackled strategically and with vigour.” =.» 

Dr. B. G.M. Sundkler, | Research eS aif the: 


I.M.C. since January; 1947, has: been appointed to the 


chair of Church History. with ‘History of Missions, in the 
University of “Uppsala, Sweden, as. from September Ist. 
Dr. Sundkler is the author of the important ‘“ Bantu 
Prophets in South Africa,” the study of African Separatist 
Churches which he made while a missionary. in this 


country. Plans are being made for the early appointment . 


of a successor to the Research Secretaryship. 

Mr. Maurice Webb, of Durban, has been appointed 
by the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs as Commissioner for:South Africa. The duties of 
such a person are to bring before the Commission matters 
that should receive their attention, to ‘stat bila with 
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local inter-Church agencies in educating. public opinion 
or. making representations to authority, and to seicacuns the 
méetings of the Commission. 

Miss B. D. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of tise nee 
national Missionary Council, and its senior officer, is retir- 


. ing after long years of serviceto the missionary movement. 
~“‘When the formative steps towards the creation of the 


I.M.C. were taken in 1920,’ writes the Rev. Norman 
Goodall, London Secretary, “‘Miss Gibson had already 
been at work with Dr, Oldham since 1916 on the Conti- 
nuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference, and no 
one else has given such continuous secretarial service at 
the centre of the movement for missionary co-operation 
as has our widely honoured colleague and friend.’’ The 
Council has sent its good wishes to Miss Gibson in the 
name. of its constituent. bodies. Heya 

Miss Margaret Wrong, whose death occurred. ; in, 
Uganda while she was on a visit there twelve months ago, 
was concerned, as Secretary of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa, with the provision of 
suitable books to satisfy the ever increasing demands of 
this continent. Her many friends have now instituted a 
““Margaret Wrong Prize’’, to encourage literary produc- 
tions from Africa, either in English, French, or-any other | 
suitable language, and, if possible, to subsidise their 
publication, Any individuals or institutions acquainted 
with Miss Wrong and the devoted service that she- 
rendered are invited to send subscriptions, care of the 
Rev. Michael Davidson, Institute of Christian Education, 
46, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
ny S.G.P 


- Sursum Corda 
 ** Follow Me.” 


F God has already taken over His Kingdom Rule in your 
-life, then you have your orders. You can be inno 
doubt what He expects of you. - You will know that the 
great commission, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach. 
the gospel :.. ’’-involves you ; you will know that, as St. 
John puts it, you are a branch grafted into the true Vine 
for the purpose of bearing much fruit. . And when you read 
the story of Jesus and Peter, how He asked the Big Fisher- 


man to spend all his knowledgeand skill in fishing for men,. 


you will know that you have been given certain gifts of 
knowledge and skill jai vos Master has work fee you to 


do with them. 


- Notice‘how He began with His acts >: Follower me 


/. 22. He did not ask at the beginning for a testimonial of: 
‘He did not-seem to mind what they believed,. 


character. 
though we’ know that as-Jews of that'time, they would have 


firm beliefs about one God; Jehovah, and His chosen 
people and His Law and His temple at Jerusalem. Jesus: 
was quite content to begin simply as a Leader or Teacher, 
and to gather.a team about Him. 

There was a remarkable diversity about that team ; and 
the nicknames that He.gave His boys show that He well 
understood their present faults and their future possibili- 
ties. ‘Two of them, James and John, He nicknamed 
“Sons of Thunder” or ‘‘ The Blitz Boys” as we might’ 
put it to-day. . And there certainly was dynamite in their: 
characters. Read how they wanted to call down fire on 
the: Samaritan villagers who refused hospitality to their: 
Master, and how they wanted the best seats in the coming 
Kingdom. (Jesus had to smile to think how little they 
understood what they were asking for). Men met in this 
team. who ‘would never have met anywhere else without 
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serious trouble taking place. . Simon the zealot was a fiery 
nationalist, and Matthew used to collect taxes in the. in- 
terests of the Roman government whose. rule the nationa~ 
lists hated. Faith seemed to come. easily to Andrew, but 
Thomas: saw all the difficulties and the dangers, He would 
he the patron saint of, Science, if scientists believed in 
having patron saints. He wanted to. see all the evidence 
before he would commit himself. But once he was shown 
the evidence; he wage - its implications with go 
cent.courage. or ; = 

‘Then there was the octe fieon to heats ert gave aie 
name Peter, or the Rock. But this name was not. given 
until Simon and the other disciples had followed . the 
Master’ s lead a long way. He began Py saying se Follow 
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me...” and following meant living with Him, talking to 
TBE ‘wmchings how He worked-with people.. They very 
soon found: that, the secret. of it all was the way He kept 
constant touch with God. They. began to find. that that 
constant touch .with. God. was so complete for Jesus that 
they couldn’t ‘separate them, and in the end they. gave to 
Jesus.,what, mustn’t. be, given to anyone but: Ges ee 
total trust and their worship. 
.. To live with-Him, to listen to. Him.and talk to Him, to 
watch Him at work with people,. and i in this way to come to 
understand that He Means to us what nobody else but 
God can mean—all this is possible to-day, 
_ REV. L. A. HEWSON, .. 
: (i in the Ss. C. A. debesiet 


New ‘Bééks™ 


William Paton, by pl Sinclair. 

4212. pp., ».15/-). 

_ Bill Paton played a very considerable and happy role 
in a serjes of related movements. From, services. with the 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain as secretary 
for missionary study, which he accepted on the completion 
of his classical and theological training at Oxford and 
Cambridge, respectively, he proceeded inevitably to 
foreign service. This was in 1917 during the earlier 
world war, and his primary charge then was to help 
develop the religious work of the Y.M.C.A. with the army. 
A year later he was back in England with the S. C M., to 
serve for three years as a most effective missionary secretary. 
Then India called him again to a responsible part in the 
leadership of Christian work amongst students. Ere long 
he became one of the first full-time officers of the National 
Christian Council of India and, after some four years of 
notable service in this capacity, his star led him to a wider 
sphere on the staff of the International Missionary Coun- 
eil at its London head-quarters. From this it was:a 
natural step for aman of his worldconnections and proved 
capacity to become also one of the two general secretaries 
of the newly-formed World Council of Churches. It was 
in this service that he died in 1943 at the age of fifty-six. 

Miss Sinclair, who is connected editorially with the 
International Review of Missions, tells the story of all this 
yery competently.. What we are chiefly grateful to her for 
is her success in giving us through it all a lively ‘picture of 
the man himself, with the-rich talent for friendship which 
was one of the main secrets of his achievement, the clear; 
probing mind that he brought to. bear on. complicated 
situations, and the ready appreciation..of and. delight \in 
the earnestness or ability or humour of others. : ‘He was 
continually associated with: men whose talents were, 
perhaps, in ‘many directions far greater than his own, but 
he ranked worthily with them, on the grounds of his entire 
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sincerity, his ‘unassuming capacity | for taking hold of a job, 
his sterling sound sense. The central secret was a very 
deep personal devotion to the Redeemer. ‘Principal D. 
S. Cairns, whom his biographer describes as ‘‘ the senior 
friend in the S.C.M. to whom he turned ‘most constantly 
for friendship,” is cited as recalling at the time of his death 
an Beaninabing incident of earlier days. ‘‘ I remember ”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ when we were discussing the change in thought 
from the days when the great missionary motive was the 
salvation of the heathen from the universal damnation to 
which many believed they were all doomed, I said to 
him : ‘ What would you put in its place as a motive force?’ 
He looked up i me and said : ‘ Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.’ Bill was in all my knowledge of him so 
averse: to -conventional pietism, and so wholesomely 
reticent on the most ‘sacred things, that Het word came 
with revealing force.” 

Being the kind of man he was, he was-at his best in 
handling a group. Forthcoming himself and entirely with- 
out self-conéciousness, he evoked the same freedom in 
others and invariably got somewhere with them.~ :His 
clearness: of conviction: and his impatience with talking 
and not getting anywhere were a great gift to the Student 
Movement when he served ‘it, for it was a time when 
definiteness , was not the first characteristic of all its 
officers. But Paton had gained his first experience of work 
for Christ in camps for schoolboys, than which it would be 
difficult to find a better initiation.‘ It is all. too sosganes 
writes Miss Sinclair, ‘‘ to.see William Paton as a ‘ com- 
mittee,’ man and as one to. whom people turned to ‘ get 
things done.’ But the consistency with which he actually 
proclaimed the redemption of the world through Christ 
was never far to.seek.’’ At another point she writes of 

“the tension between the administrative réle for which he 
was so admirably equipped and the feeling after a more 
strictly evangelistic sphere,”” Ni ses 
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There is a quality: of inspiration about this book that is 
lacking in many more massive biographies. It traces 
chiefly, perhaps, to the many quotations which reveal the 
sterling personal qualities of the man as he faced difficult 
choices, success or disappointment, tasks so great as must 
have daunted a man whose refuge was not in the Most 
High. It is in such thoughts as these that “he a 
speaketh ’’ :— 

‘To hold a Christian view of the world does not exhaust 
the whole duty of a Christian ; he has to put his faith into 
terms of action ; he has to make himself an instrument for 
God to use.”’ 

“Tt used to be the fashion to appeal to students to take 
up or prepare for world ‘leadership.’ It is an outworn 
idea, and never quite Christian. The younger branches 
of the Church call you, not to leadership, but to:service.”” 

“* We dare not forget that the revelation of God in Christ 
is not only for all men, but for all of each man.” 

“(Co-operative effort between the Churches) is one of 
the great religious tasks of our time. It demands great 
faith and mutual trust, It is not a matter of technique and 
calculation ; supremely it is a matter of growing together 
in love.” . 

* * * % 
The Wholeness of the Church, by Oliver S. Tomkins. 

(S.C.M. Press, 125 pp. 5/-). 

Dr. Tomkins is. Associate General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. He says that he wanted to 
call this book The Nature of Ecumenicity, but was persuad- 
ed that such a title would effectiually deter anybody from 
buying it. So he chose the present title, which, if it is 
less frightening, is hardly as clear as to what the book is 
about. What he sets out to do is “ to analyse the insight 
which lies behind the ecumenical movement of to-day and 
to show its relevance to ordinary church life.’ He be- 
lieves with all his heart that God has been giving a new 
insight to His people in these days, so that something is 
happening in the souls of . Christians which is impelling 
them towards an organised world fellowship of which the 
World Council is for the time at least the chief expression. 


“Only as many thousands of Christians across the 
world meditate upon what God has been doing, and live 
by their meditation, will a fuller understanding develop. 
Like all new things, it may be the cause of many mistakes ; 
like all great things, it is full of dangers as well as opportu- 
nities. But if it is really God’s doing it contains a promise 
and a demand we must not evade.”’ 

But the Church is made up of local bodies. If, then, 
the urge towards wholeness is really a new understanding 
of the Body of Christ, “‘ it concerns the parish priest, the 
local minister and the ordinary Congregation not tex but 
more than it concerns anybody else.”’ 
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Around this two-fold thesis Dr. Tomkins has written a — 
most valuable and persuasive book, which, if it can be — 
rightly used for prayerful reading and re-reading and also — 
for group study and discussion in the congregation, will do 
a very great deal of good. He has rendered a service to us 
all in bringing the ecumenical idea down from the mount ~ 
of vision and relating it to the life and programme of ee 
ordinary congregation. ; 

% * ' * % 
The Decisive Decade,by A.M. Chirgwin. (Livingstone — 

Press, 112 pp. 4/6). 

This little book emfibodies the ‘‘ Duff Lectures” deli- — 
vered ‘in Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1942, somewhat 
popularised and related to more recent happenings—at 
Amsterdam and elsewhere. Dr. Chirgwin is convinced 


.“‘ that the ten years from the end of the second world war 


constitute the decisive period in the life of the Christian 
Church in our time.’’ So he looks at the World Church 
as it is today, and reviews briefly the Younger Churches, 
how they have taken root, how they grow, and how they 
have been coming together. He then surveys the situa- 
tion in regard to freedom of witness and worship in differ- 
ent lands, andcloses with a summary of what the Christian 
Church has still to do. It is realistic and stimulating 
stuff for all who have any concern for the cause of Christ. ° 


> «72 
Our Readers’ Views 
‘* THOSE WHO STUMBLE IN THE DARK.” 
To the Editor, South African Outlook, 


Sir,—Your paper’s reference to the incidence of bland 
ness among Natives in the N. Transvaal was quoted in 
the Society of Friends’ News Bulletin, and has prompted 
this letter. I think your readers would be interested in the 
following :— Since 1942 Toc H of Pretoria has distributed. 
free parcels of food to the value of 10/- to the Native blind 
of Pretoria district at Christmas.. That year twenty-five 
blind Natives received these food parcels. One old 
woman would not believe that anyone would want to give 
her a parcel of food, and she had to be persuaded to accept 
it. The next Christmas 125 Native blind received food 
parcels, and the number has now grown to about 200, and 
the parcels, containing mealie meal, sugar, tea or coffee, 
salt and matches and soap; now cost 15/- each. Mr. 
W. A. Tyers, assisted by his wife, and aided by a grant 
from the City Council, as well as by private donations, has 
been responsible for this attempt to relieve human suffer- 
ing. He says that most of the recipients are hopeless 
and quite helpless. 


Yours in His Service, j 
GWENDOLINE php 
Mrewa Mission, S: Rhodesia. 


